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РгеҒасе 


So you’ve decided to learn the Morse Code! This is а wise decision and 
one that could mean a turning point in your life. Many well-paying jobs and 
careers are open to those capable of passing the FCC license examinations. 
However, regardless of whether you are aspiring for an amateur license, one 
of the commercial radiotelegraph licenses, or simply desire to learn the code 
just for the experience, it can best be accomplished only when you follow a 
properly designed training program. 

In this era of atomic energy, space exploration, and electronic com- 
puters, many changes have evolved—some of which have a direct bearing 
on education. To keep abreast of these changes requires that new teaching 
methods and techniques be adopted. One of the most realistic approaches 
to this concept involves scientifically programmed systems which enable a 
person to learn much faster and with a minimum of effort as compared with 
the older methods which are now rapidly falling into obsolescence. 

To enable the code student to learn the code with the least effort and 
in the shortest possible time, the Howard W. Sams International Code Train- 
ing System utilizes the most modern programming techniques yet known. 
With this unique method you can actually begin transcribing coded messages 


from the beginning without first having to memorize the individual characters 
as was once common practice. Code instruction records are used in conjunc- 
tion with the text to provide proper correlation between the audio and visual 
phases of the training program. 

Knowing how to receive the code is only half of the art. You should also 
know how to send it. In this training system you receive alternate practice 
at both. It is important that you attain the proper rhythm right from the 
start—a point much too often overlooked. 

In addition to the programmed course itself are code practice exercises 
which allow you to check your progress at speeds from 4 to 22 words per 
minute. Also included are special text sections covering the telegraph key— 
its adjustment and use, speed keys, and how to obtain advanced code practice. 
Appendices contain the code speed requirements for amateur and commer- 
cial licenses, the RST signal reporting system, О signals, common СУУ ab- 
breviations, and other data pertinent to CW operation. 
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Instructions for Using the Records 


This package also contains three 7-inch long-playing 33% rpm records, 
providing 30 complete instructional and practice exercises. These discs are 
made from the best nonbreakable vinyl by one of the world’s leading produc- 
ers. The records can be damaged, however, so use care in handling and storing 
them to avoid surface damage which will detract from the quality of reproduc- 
tion. 

Make sure your phonograph uses a proper size stylus (no larger than 1.0 
mil) which is not worn or chipped—an improper stylus can cause permanent 
damage. For best results, stylus tracking force should be 5 to 7 grams, standard 
for most modern machines. 

While these records are designed to be played on standard machines, the 
recorded material runs nearer the center than on most popular discs, to give 
you all the playing time possible. Some machines are designed to recycle when 
the arm reaches a certain position near the center so, if your phonograph uses 
such a reject mechanism, you may have trouble playing the last band on the 
disc. If this happens, it is suggested you use a machine which does not use a 
position reject, preferably a nonautomatic unit. 

Because of the close correlation of printed and recorded material, you'll 
find it much more convenient to operate your phonograph manually instead 
of automatically. As a matter of fact, you'll receive instructions at the end of 
each exercise to turn off the record player and refer to a specific part of the 
text. The band separations make it easy to set the needle down again at the 
proper place on the disc. 


For your convenience, a complete list of the recorded material is given on 
the following pages. 


Introduction To 
The Programmed System 


Band 1—Lesson 1, Exercise 1 
How to use the training diagram. 
Band 2—Lesson 2, Exercise 2 
Transcribing the first message іп 
code. 


SIDE 2 


Characters Beginning With Dit 


Band 1—Lesson 2, Exercise 3 
Learning to recognize basic code 
characters. 

Band 2—Lesson 2, Exercise 4 
Learning to send Morse code. 

Band 3—Lesson 2, Exercise 5 
Characters of one or more dits fol- 
lowed by a single dah. 

Band 4—Lesson 2, Exercise 7 
Using the diagram to identify char- 
acters beginning with dit. 

Band 5— Lesson 2, Exercise 9 
Characters formed by U, V, and H 
combinations. 


SIDE 3 


Characters Beginning With Dit 


Band l1— Lesson 2, Exercise 9 
Characters formed by U, V, and H 
combinations. 

Band 2— Lesson 2, Exercise 10 
Transcribing numbers 1 through 5. 

Band 3—Lesson 2, Exercise 14 
Character beginning with di-dah. 

Band 4—Lesson 2, Exercise 17 
A self-test for characters that begin 
with dit. 

Band 5—Lesson 3, Exercise 2 
Using the diagram to identify char- 
acters beginning with dah. 


SIDE 4 


Characters Beginning With Dah 


Band 1—Lesson 3, Exercise 5 
Transcribing a sentence in which all 
characters begin with dah. 

Band 2—Lesson 3, Exercise 6 
S-letter code  group—characters 
which begin with dah. 


Band 3—Lesson 3, Exercise 9 
Characters derived from the "N" 
combination. 

Band 4— Lesson 3, Exercise 10 
Recognition of other characters be- 
ginning with dah. 

Band 5—Lesson 3, Exercise 11 
Using the diagram to identify all 
characters beginning with dah. 


SIDE 5 


Practice Exercises 


Band 1—3-Letter Word Groups at 4 
WPM. 

Band 2—4-Letter Word Groups at 5 
WPM. 

Band 3—Mixed Word Groups at 6 
WPM. 


Band 4—Mixed Word Groups at 7 
WPM. 

Band 5--5-Гейег Code Groups at 8 
WPM. 

Band 6—5-Letter Code Groups at 9 
WPM. 


SIDE 6 


Practice Exercises 


Band 1--5-Гейег Code Groups at 10 
WPM. 

Band 2—5-Letter Code Groups at 12 
WPM. 

Band 3—Plain Language at 14 WPM. 

Band 4—Plain Language at 16 WPM. 

Band 5— Mixed Phrases at 18 WPM. 

Band 6—Mixed Phrases at 20 WPM. 

Band 7—Mixed Phrases at 22 WPM. 


Introduction 


You are about to learn the International Morse code by a new tested-and- 
proven scientifically programmed method. This course will enable you to 
learn to send and receive code in less time and with greater speed and ac- 
curacy than would normally be possible using the conventional methods 
that have heretofore been accepted as standard. 

Learning the code is like learning a different language. This “language,” 
however, is unlike those with which you are familiar in that it consists of 
tone combinations that represent the various numbers, punctuation marks, 
and letters of the alphabet. To become proficient in the use of this new 
language requires a certain amount of skill that can only be developed 
through concentrated effort and а properly designed program of guidance. 
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Section 1 


About the Code 


` There are two versions of the Morse Code. One is the American Morse 
code which is the original produced by Samuel F. B. Morse; the other is a 
modified form (differing in eleven characters) known as the International 
Morse code. The latter is also referred to as the International code or the 
International Radiotelegraph code. This version of the code is used almost 
exclusively for radiocommunications throughout the world. There are, how- 
ever, a few railroad companies in this country that still make use of the 
American Morse code to some extent. 


WHY USE CODE AT ALL? 


Although present-day radio equipment is capable of transmitting the hu- 
man voice with a high degree of accuracy, there are a number of reasons 
why code is used instead. In applications where dependable radiocommuni- 
cations must be maintained over a considerable distance, code (generally 
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referred to simply ав CW, meaning continuous waves) is far superior to 
phone, or voice, communications. If you listen to a short-wave broadcast in 
which phone transmissions are used, it will be easy to understand why. Even 
a slight amount of noise (atmospheric static, for example) can cause a syl- 
lable or even an entire word of a message to be missed. With code, however, 
a noise of the same duration causes only one or two code characters to be 
missed, the results of which have little effect on determining what word is 
being sent. Also, code signals are much more penetrating than the human 
voice and hence have more ability to “punch through,” so to speak. This 
means that messages transmitted in code are easier to decipher than phone 
signals. In short, all things being equal, code and phone signals travel 
equally as far; however, code signals can be separated much easier at the 
receiver and they are understandable even if weak or distorted. For this rea- 
son, code signals provide useful communication under conditions which 
render phone useless. 

Another advantage of CW signals is that less space is required in the fre- 
quency spectrum. This means that more code stations are able to operate 
in a given bandwidth than those stations employing phone. To be more 
specific, approximately ten CW stations occupy no more space in the fre- 
quency spectrum than that required for one station transmitting radiotele- 
phony. 

Use of the code also affords a certain amount of secrecy in the transmis- 
sion of messages. This is important not only in military applications but 
also in many commercial services which utilize radiocommunications. 

In addition to the personal satisfaction derived from learning the code, 
you will find that the “door is opened” to a number of varied fields of 
radiocommunications which may prove not only interesting but profitable 
as well. Amateur radio, for example, is one of the most interesting hobbies, 
but to obtain an amateur radio license requires that the applicant first prove 
to the FCC that he or she is capable of sending and receiving the Inter- 
national Morse code at a specified speed. This must be done before the ap- 
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plicant is permitted to take the written examination. Also many important 
and well-paying civilian and military careers are open to qualified radio- 
telegraph operators who have the ability to pass the FCC code and theory 
examinations. (For your information and convenience, the code speed re- 
quirements for the various classes of amateur and commercial licenses are 


listed in Appendix A.) 


LEARNING THE CODE 


Except for the training program itself, the greatest single factor in learn- 
ing the code is the desire to learn. It is sometimes surprising what a person 
can accomplish when he sets his mind to it. Obviously, some people do not 
have the ability to learn as fast as others. Hence, there can be no “yardstick” 
with which to determine just how long it will take any one person to learn 
the code. Anyone who follows this training program should have little or 
no difficulty in mastering the code. This does not necessarily mean that 
everyone can become proficient at 15 to 20 words per minute; much will 
depend on the learning ability of the individual himself. This code training 
system is designed to take you up through 22 words per minute. Actually, 
once you acquire the ability to recognize all of the code characters by sound 
all you will need is practice, practice, and more practice. For this there is 
no substitute. 

To be able to receive code is not enough, however. The FCC license 
examinations also require that you demonstrate an equal ability in sending. 
Therefore it is important that a code training program devote part of the 
time to instruction in sending. This not only gives you an opportunity to 
develop the proper rhythm but helps to improve your receiving ability as 
well In this training course you will begin sending the code almost 
immediately. 

NOTE: A later section of this book deals with the use of the telegraph 

key. Examples of various types of keys, code practice oscillators, and 
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other devices are given, together with discussions of key adjustment, 
speed-sending devices and techniques, and some construction projects. 
Also included is an appendix containing code abbreviations, the RST 


signal-reporting system, Q signals, and other useful material for CW 
operation. 


HELPFUL STUDY HINTS 


Regardless of whether you are a beginning code student or an “old hand” 
attempting to increase your code speed, there are certain pitfalls which, if 
not avoided, can retard your progress. One of the basic rules in learning 
code is nor to study too long at a time. This is especially important with be- 
ginners. Your mind is only capable of absorbing so much at a time. If you 
study too long you will become fatigued and accomplish nothing. In fact, 
you may even become confused with what you have already learned. Don’t 
rush things. Limit your study time to approximately 15 or 20 minutes at 
first. Then as you progress, increase the length of your study periods. Al- 
ways stop before you become tired and find it difficult to concentrate. 

If you are working toward an Amateur or Commercial Radiotelegraph 
license you will find it helpful to intersperse your study for written portions 
of the FCC examinations along with your code practice. If you have an 
abundance of time to devote to code practice, divide it up into several prac- 
tice sessions rather than trying to learn too much at a time. 

Also, remember that once you have made up your mind to learn the code 
—stick with it. Follow this training program closely and set up regular 
practice sessions. Concentrate most of your practice on those characters 
which give you trouble rather than the ones with which you are familiar. 
Also, you will reach a point in your learning where it is practically impos- 
sible to receive any faster. Don't let this throw you—it does not mean that 
you have reached the maximum code speed of which you are capable. This 
"learning plateau" is a natural occurrence which practically everyone en- 
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counters when learning the code. This plateau may occur at 8 to 10 words 
a minute for some individuals and for others as high as 12 to 14 words per 
minute. This is mentioned here so that you will know ahead of time what 
to expect and will not become discouraged. The only way to increase your 
code speed beyond this plateau is by continuous practice. Once you get 
“over the hump,” you will find that your code speed will increase steadily. 
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Section 2 


Learning by the Programmed Method 


There are three major steps in learning the International Morse code 
using this programmed course. These steps are as follows: 

(1) You will use a unique diagram representing the code which will 
enable you to transcribe a code message within minutes after you begin this 
course. With no other code course available today can you actually "get the 
feel" of using the code this early in the game. It is not necessary to mem- 
orize all of the code characters before you can listen to and transcribe 
actual messages from the phonograph records that are included with this 
course. Recent studies support the theory that people learn faster when 
they are allowed to use the skill they are learning as early in the program 
as possible. For this reason, foreign language students begin speaking the 
new language at the very first session. Hence, by the same token you are 
going to be transcribing code right from the start. 

(2) You will take a "mental photograph" of the diagram that repre- 
sents the various code characters. This diagram serves somewhat as a 
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roadmap іп helping to learn quickly and to remember easily the 49 code 
characters. Instead of trying to remember that the letter C is represented 
by dah di dah dit, and the letter Z by di dah di dit, you will merely visualize 
the ро: positions of these characters on the с diagram and thereby recognize 
them instantly. During this second step you will reach the point where 
you no longer need to look at the chart, but, both during receiving and 
sending, you will still use a mental image of the chart as an aid in recall- 
ing certain characters quickly. 

(3) You will soon reach a level of skill at which you will no longer 
need to visualize the chart. The rhythms of the various letters, numbers, 
and punctuation marks will have, through practice, become so familiar 
that you will recognize them with speed and accuracy. 

With many code courses offered today, a student is urged to “get a 
feeling for the rhythm" of each code character while in the initial learn- 
ing stage. This approach to the teaching of the code is similar to the 
*word-recognition" method of teaching reading. Those who oppose the 
sole use of the word-recognition approach contend that recognition of an 
entire word (without first thinking of the pronunciation of each letter in 
the word) is a skill which a good reader will develop as a result of a study 
of phonics along with word recognition practice. If, however, the beginning 
reader is taught to recognize the whole word instead of thinking of the 
pronunciation of the letters within it, he will fail to develop the tools 
which will enable him to figure out for himself the new, more complex 
words that he will encounter later on. He will have difficulty as he sees 
the whole word at a glance, іп distinguishing between such words as 
ingenious and ingenuous, for example. 

By the same token, the ability to recognize code characters by the 
rhythm of the entire character is a skill which can only be acquired 
through constant receiving practice. You are probably wondering how you 
will be able to accurately transcribe code initially, if you must listen to the 
entire character rather than counting the elements within it. With this code 
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training program it is not necessary to count the dits and dahs nor to listen 
to the rhythm of each code character in order to recognize it. 

If you were learning code by some other method and you heard di dah- 
di-dit (the element sequence for the letter L), for example, you would have 
to listen to the entire combination of elements and then quickly try to 
remember what it stands for. You would more than likely find yourself 
still trying to remember it when the next letter is sent. This leads to con- 
fusion. It is this same line of reasoning that has made the old visual dot- 
dash teaching method all but obsolete. With the Howard W. Sams Code 
Training System, however, your mind is active from the instant you hear 
the first dit or dah to the last. If you heard the elements, dit-dah di-dit, 
for instance, you would think of the letter E the moment you heard the 
first dit. (The letter E is characterized by a single dit.) In rapid-fire 
order you would think А on hearing the first dah (since 4 is represented 
by dit-dah); R on hearing the next dit (since R is di- dah-dit); and L 
the instant you heard an additional dit fc followed by a definite pause. This 
procedure eliminates the need for trying to identify a code character dur- 
ing that instant before the next one begins. 

By thinking E, A, R, L as you hear the individual elements which form 


‚the letter Г, you will reach a degree of skill at which you recognize di- 
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dah-di-dit as L, almost without thinking. 
Now you are ready to begin learning the International Morse code 
by this unique new training method. Good Luck! 


LESSON 1. USING THE CUMULATIVE DIAGRAM 


Exercise 1 


With a pencil and a piece of scratch paper handy, turn on your record 
player and refer to the diagram in Fig. 1 (pp. 20-21). Follow the instruc- 
tions you hear very carefully because it is important that you understand 
how to use this diagram. 


Exercise 2 


Now you are ready for some real fun. In the next portion of your record 
you will hear two complete sentences (periods and all) transmitted in code. 
See if you can copy these sentences without making any mistakes. Follow 
the diagram in Fig. 1 carefully and be sure to write down each letter as you 
“trace it out." Ready? Turn on your record player. 
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20 





Fig. 1. 
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LESSON 2. CHARACTERS BEGINNING WITH DIT 


In Lesson 1, you learned to use the cumulative diagram. Now it is time 
to “take a mental photograph” of the diagram. 


Exercise 1 


(1.) Study Fig. 1. Find the six characters that are made up entirely of 
dits. Do not try to remember that E is one dit, 1 is two dits, S is three dits, 
etc. Instead, whenever you hear a dit, immediately say E, and if you hear a 
third dit, you will be saying 5, and if you hear no more dits, you will write 
S automatically without the need for counting. 

If you are ready to write 5, but you hear some additional dits, you know 
that the sender has made an error. (Fig. 1 shows that error is the only 
character that you could possibly hear after first hearing five dits.) 

(2.) Write E, I, S, H, 5, error several times on scratch paper. Continue 


character above each box in Fig. 2. 
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Exercise 2 


(1.) Study Fig. 1. Find the four characters formed by adding опе or 
more dahs to the code element representing E. Note that these characters 
can be arranged in a pattern like that in Fig. 3. 





Fig. 3. 


(2.) On scratch paper draw this pattern from memory. You may need 
to repeat it several times before you are sure of it. 

When you hear the code sequence for J, imagine that you are looking at 
Fig. 1 and that you glance up from the starting point to E (when the dit 
is heard), down to A (when the first dah is heard), down to W, and finally 
down to J. Study the pattern in Fig. 4 and then, from memory, draw it on 
scratch paper. 
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Fig. 4. 


ERROR 
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Suppose you heard a long series of dits, like this: 


(Е) (1) (5) (Н) (5) (error) 
di - di - di - di - di - di - di -dit 

(Note that when something else follows dit, it is called di.) When you 
heard the first dit, you should have thought E immediately. Then, if you 
had heard no more, you would have known that the letter was E. Instantly, 
when you heard the second dit, you should have thought 1; the third dit, 
5; etc. Unless you train yourself to do this at the same speed at which the 
message is being transmitted, you will not develop the speed you should. 

(3.) Now, pretend you are hearing each of the following series of dits 
and dahs. In the blank above each dit and dah in each series, write the let- 
ter or number that would have been transmitted if a pause had followed. 
Do not look at the answer until you have finished. Write this as quickly as 
possible. 


(a) ( )( 20 OO) 
di - dah - dah - dah 


(b) C C) C) 
di - di - dit 


(c) (20) 
di - dah 

(D ( 2026202624 ) 
di-di-di-di-di-di-di-dit 


(e) ( )()( ) () €D 
di dah - dah - dah - dah 
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ANSWERS 


(а) (E) (А) (W) (J) 
di - dah - dah - dah 


(b) (Е) (1) (S) 
di - di - dit 


(c) (E) (А) 
di - dah 


(d) (E) (D (S) (Н) (5) € error ) 
di - di - di - di - di - di - di - dit 


(e) (E) (А) (№) (J) (1) 
di - dah - dah - dah - dah 


(4.) Practice imagining that you are hearing a long series of dits. The 
moment you hear the first dit, say E, and continue rapidly with I, S, H, 5 
error. Make believe the dits stop one time when you have gotten up to H, 
another time at 1, another time at error, and so forth. Each time write 
down the letter at which you stopped. This practice will help you to develop 
speed in recognizing any of the six characters made up entirely of dits. 

a dit followed by 1, 2, 3, or 4 dahs. Say E the moment you hear the dit, fol- 
lowed by A, W, J, 1. Write down the letter at which you stop each time. 
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Ехегсісе 3 


Now turn on your record player and as you hear them write the charac- 
ters above the appropriate boxes in Fig. 5. These characters will not be in 
order. Be sure to look at the starting point before each character begins. 


Exercise 4 


There are two skills involved in mastering the code. Receiving is one skill 
and sending is another. So far you have practiced receiving only. In this 
training program, however, you will receive alternate practice at receiving 
and sending. Fig. 1 is useful in learning both skills. 

Before you begin this exercise, turn to page 73 and read the section on 
Using The Telegraph Key. Then return to this exercise and prepare to send 
some code. 

When you turn on your record player you will hear a series of familiar 
code characters. These characters are spaced far enough apart to allow time 
for you to duplicate each one with your key as you hear it. In this way you 
will be able to attain the correct rhythm. The procedure which you should 
follow in sending the letter A, for example, is to tap out di-di-di-dit at the 
same time you are thinking E, I, 5, H. Rapidly try to recall the sequence of 
characters that e maké up the one you are т Бо not, in sending 1, for 


think E, A, W, p l while tapping out di-dah-dah- an Listen to the 
record allows plenty of time for this. Then try sending without hearing the 
record first. Practice until you have no difficulty, when sending a J, for in- 
stance, in simultaneously thinking E, A, W, J and tapping out di-dah-dah- 
dah. Ready? Turn on your record player and begin. 
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Ехегсісе 5 


Study Fig. 1. Notice that the symbols for A, U, and У can be arranged 
in a pattern like this: 


V di-di-di-dah 
U di-di-dah 
A di-dah 


While looking at the cumulative diagram in Fig. 1, turn on your record 
player and trace these code characters on the diagram. They will first be 
sent in the above order, then mixed up. Practice until you can write them 
from memory. 

Exercise 6 


(1) With your key and code practice oscillator, practice sending the fol- 
lowing code groups: 


US VIS WAS HUSH 
SAVE AUV JIVE 


You can check on your rhythm by playing the preceding two bands of your 
code record again. 

(2.) Study Fig. 6. Notice the three characters that are made by adding 
опе, two, or three dits to the symbol for 4. Study the following pattern and 
then, from memory, write the symbols in the proper sequence on scratch 
paper. Notice that these symbols spell 
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Exercise 7 


Now turn on your record player and write the characters, as you hear 
them, above the proper box in the diagram of Fig. 7. The characters are 
not in order. Do this exercise without referring to Fig. 1. 


ANSWERS 


Use Fig. 1 to check your work. The code characters you just heard were 
sent in the following order: wait, Н, A, 1, Е, 5, В, I, W, $, J, L. 
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Exercise 8 


Study Fig. 8. When you hear the code sequence for U and then hear an 
additional dit, you can immediately write F without waiting for a pause. No 
characters are made by adding dits or dahs to the letter F. Study the pat- 
tern in Fig. 8 and then write it from memory on scratch paper. 
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Ехегсісе 9 


(1.) Study Fig. 9. When you hear the code sequence for U, there аге only 
two characters other than F that you could possibly receive. 


(1) U+dah-dah=2 
(2) U+dah-di-dit =? 


Notice that the question mark(?) is the only punctuation symbol that 
starts with the same element combination as U. Study the following pattern 
and then write it from memory on scratch paper. 


(2.) Now turn on your record player and listen to these characters. 
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Fig. 9. 
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Exercise 10 


Study Fig. 10. If you are ready to write V and you then hear an additional 
dah, you can write 3 before waiting for a pause. Write V + dah = 3. Write 
H + dah = 4. Study the pattern in Fig. 10 and then write it from memory 
on scratch paper. 

As you listen to the recorded portion of this exercise, follow along with 
Figs. 8, 9, and 10. In sending or receiving numbers 1 through 5, it is helpful 
to remember the following pattern: 


. di - di - di - di - dit 

. di - di - di - di - dah 
e di - dah - dah 

Я п - dah - - dah - `- dah 
a - dah - -dah - - dah 


2-27 


Notice that all the numbers have five sounds and that the number of dits 
at the beginning of a character is always equal to the numerical value being 
represented. (This does not apply to numbers 6 through 10.) Write the 
foregoing pattern from memory. Now, with paper and pencil handy, turn 
on your record player and see if you can transcribe these numbers. They will 
not be in order. 
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ERROR 


[ Di-DI-DIT ] 





Fig. 10. 
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Exercise 11 


(1.) Study Fig. 11. When you аге ready to receive an L, there are two 
other possibilities. If you hear another dit, then you must write wait instead 
of L. If you are ready to write L, but you hear dah-dit in addition to the 
element combination for L, then you must write the quotation mark (") 
instead of L. The same combination (di-dah-di-di-dah-dit) is used to open 
and close a quotation. m бад 

(2.) After you have studied the pattern іп Fig. 11, write it from mem- 
ory on scratch paper. 

There is another way to recognize a quotation mark. Notice in Fig. 1 
that there are only three characters as long as the quotation mark (disre- 
grading error), and the quotation mark is the only one of the three that 
starts with the same element combination as L. So, if you are ready to re- 
ceive L and you hear dah-dit, then you are receiving a quotation mark. 


Exercise 12 


Study Fig. 12. As you can see, when you are ready to receive an: R, there 
are two possibilities other than L, wait and the quotation mark. Notice that 
the element combination for end (end of message) and period have a regu- 
lar up-down pattern with respect to the starting point. After you have 
studied the pattern in Fig. 12, write it from memory on scratch paper. 

Very often you will hear a period and then the element combination for 
end. The period and end are very easy to remember, both in sending or re- 
ceiving, because of the regular up (dit) down (dah) pattern. Notice that 
no other characters start with di-dah-di-dah. 
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Fig. 11. 





Fig. 12. 
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Exercise 13 


Study Fig. 13. As you can see, when you are ready to receive a W, there 
is only one possibility other than J or 1. When you hear a W, you will be 
"sliding down" the line through Е, A, W, J, and 1. If you hear a dit, how- 
ever, following the di-dah-dah, the dit should make you think up, and you 
should automatically write the letter P—since there are no other characters 
that go up from W. After you have studied this pattern, write it from mem- 
огу on scratch paper. 
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Fig. 13. 


Exercise 14 


Now turn on your record player and follow along using Fig. 1 as a 
reference. 


Exercise 15 


Study the diagram in Fig. 14. Then, from memory, see if you can fill in 
the dits and dahs and place the correct characters above each box. Use Fig. 
1 to check your work. 
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Exercise 16 


Using your key and code practice oscillator, send the following words, 


numbers, and punctuation marks, as rapidly as you can and still be accurate. 


1 


1 


Use Fig. 1 to check your work. 


RAIL JAR LAW 
LEASER JAIL HAIL 
RAW WISH wait (send as one code signature, not 4) 
PEARL HAS A 
PUP end 
WE WILL SEE 
JILL wait 
SHE IS HERE end 
PAPA IS "LAW" end 
23457 . "end wit P W A К 


LF4 AW 1 5S LPF 


WAS PAULS ARRIVAL A SURPRISE? end 
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Exercise 17 


(1.) Now turn on your record player and see how well you can receive 
the various letters, numbers, and punctuation marks which have been pre- 
sented so far. Do this from memory. Do not refer to any diagrams. After 
you have listened to the record, check your answers below. 


ANSWERS 
Your answers should read: 
U2?FV3 4AWJIR L wait “end . P 
SHE 5 I end error P. FV” 


(2.) Play this portion of the record over as many times as necessary. 
Then with your key and code-practice oscillator practice sending these same 
characters. 
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LESSON 3. CHARACTERS BEGINNING WITH DAH 
Exercise 1 


(1). Study Fig. 1. Notice that the signature for N, D, B, and 6 are made 
by adding one, two, three, or four dits to the single dah that stands for T. 
When the first element of a character you hear is dah, you should immedi- 
ately think of the lower half of the diagram in Fig. 1 and you should be 
ready to say Т, М, D, B, 6 іп case one or more dits follow. Write T N D B 6 
on scratch paper until you are sure of the order. 

(2.) Study Fig. 15. Find the four characters that are made up entirely 
of dahs and notice how they are related to each other. Zero is written Ø to 
distinguish it from the letter O. Study the following pattern and then write 
it from memory. 
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Ғіз. 15. 
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(3.) Study Fig. 16. When you have heard the element sequence for О, 
there are three possibilities other than zero. Write 


О + di-dit=8 
and 

О + di-di-dit=: (colon) 
Also write: 

O + dah-dit=9 


(4.) Continue writing the foregoing until you know them. Study the 
pattern in Fig. 16 and then write it from memory. 
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Fig. 16. 
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Exercise 2 


(1.) Study the pattern іп Fig. 17 until you are sure of the proper n 
quence. Notice the characters that are possible when one or more dits 
added to the letter M. 

(2.) While looking at the diagram in Fig. 17, turn on your record player 
and "trace" the signatures as you hear them. 
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Fig. 17. 
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Exercise 3 


Study the pattern in Fig. 17 and then write it from memory. 


Exercise 4 


Using your key and code-practice oscillator, send the following words 


and code groups. 
TOM BOB DON BUZ 
GEORGE ZORRO 69870 15243 
GLAZE: DONT DAMAGE 


Use Fig. 1 to check your work. 
Exercise 5 


Тут pencil and paper handy, turn on your record player and tran- 






Ітетл-ртет-шт-ітеп from the start point. 

“mee Eso thet а comma (,) is the only character, other than 7, that 
xam Ше same element sequence as Z. When you hear а Z, you must 
7 15 Write either 2, 7, or comma. Notice that the comma is down- 


Amer. ар. 7. <own-down when it is traced from the starting point. 
3 Sead the following in code. 
ӘСІ? GAZE, QUOTE: 


QUARTZ: 


„ёш. 1 check your work. 


Exercise 6 


Turn on your record player and write the characters, as you hear them, 
above the appropriate boxes in Fig. 18. 





Fig. 18. 


Exercise 7 

Study Fig. 19. Notice that К is down-up-down from the starting point. 
С is down-up-down-up. A semicolon (;) is down-up-down-up-down-up 
from the starting point. Study the following pattern and then write it from 
memory. 





Fig. 19. 
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Ехегсісе 8 


(1.) Study Fig. 20. Notice that У is down-up-down-down from the start- 
ing point. Try to remember that Y=K plus dah. 

Also, it is best to start writing C as soon as you hear K plus dit because 
the semicolon (K plus di-dah-dit) is rarely used in code work. Similarly, it 
is best to write Y as soon as you hear К plus dah. When you hear К plus dah- 
di-dah you should automatically write a parenthesis. Both open and close 
parenthesis are represented by the same code signature. Notice that paren- 
thesis is the only character that starts with Y. 

(2.) After studying the diagram in Fig. 20, write it from memory on 
scratch paper. 





Fig. 20. 
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Exercise 9 


With the diagram іп Fig. 20 before you, turn on your record player and 
follow the characters as you hear them. You will have a chance to transcribe 
them shortly. 


Exercise 10 


Study Fig. 21. Notice that X is the only down sound from D. Hyphen is 
the only down sound from 6. When you hear a D plus dah-dit, write a frac- 
tion bar (/). The last symbol you will be concerned with is the double dash, 
or break (--). As you can see from the diagram, the double dash is the only 
down sound from the letter B. 
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Fig. 21. 





Exercise 11 


Carefully study the diagram in Fig. 22. Then turn on your record player 


and see if you can write the correct character, as you hear it, above each 
box. 


ANSWERS 


The characters you just heard were sent in the following sequence: 
TZ79 D'Y NOSÉK;M:6-B(G,CXOQ-J 


Exercise 12 
Depending entirely on your memory, send the following sentence in code. 


Y OU ARE RAPIDLY 
NG A GOOD 
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Section 3 


Code Practice Exercises 


You are now ready to proceed with the practice exercises that will enable 
you to increase your code speed. Up to this point the main objective has 
been to learn to recognize the various code characters by sound. Now you 
must develop speed as well as accuracy in receiving the International Morse 
code. 

The first exercise will be sent at a code speed of 4 words per minute 
(wpm). The next will be somewhat faster and the next even faster. The 
code sending speed of each exercise is indicated. Be as accurate as possible. 
Table 1 can be used as a quick reference in case you forget the sound com- 
bination of a particular character. Do not memorize this table. Use it for 
reference only. 
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Table 1. Morse code characters. 


E —dit 

| — didit 

S —di-di-dit 

H — di-di-di-dit 

5 —di-di-di-di-dit 

error — di-di-di-di-di-di-di-dit (The 

sender has made a 
mistake.) 

U — di-di-dah 

F — di-di-dah-dit 

? —didi-dah-dah-di-dit (Also 
a request for repetition 
of a transmission not 
understood.) 

2 — di.di-dah-dah-dah 

—didididah — 

3 —di-di-di- dah- dah 

4 — di-di-di-di- didoh | 

A — di-dah 

R — di-dah-dit (Also means 
mestoge received o.k.) 

L — di-dah-di-dit 

wait — di-dah-di-di-dit 

W — ді. dah: dah 

Р —di- dah. dah- dit 

J —di- dah: dah: dah 

Y — didah-dah-dah.dah 


end — di-dah-di-dah-dit 
period — di-dah-di-dah-di-dah 
quotation marks — “di-dah-di-di-dah-dit” 


T — dah 
N — dah-dit 


D — dah-di-dit 
B — doh-di-di-dit 
6 — dah-di-di-di-dit 
hyphen () — dah-di-di-di-di-doh 
K- dah. di- dah = 
Y- dah- di. dah. dah 
Parenthesis ()- dah-di-dah-dah-di-dah 
С —dah-di-dah-dit 
semicolon (2) — dah-di-dah-di-dah-dit 
X —dah-di-di-dah 
fraction bar (/) — dah-di-didah-dit 
break (-) — dah-di-di-di-dah 
M — dah-dah 
G —dah-dah-dit 
Z — doh-doh.di-dit 
7 —dah-dahdi-di-dit 
о – dah- dah. dah 
0 — (zero) — dah- dah. dah. dah-dah 
9 —dah-dah-dah-dah-dit 
8 — dah- dah- dah. di-di dit 
colon : )- doh; dah- dah- di-di-dit 
— dah-dah-di-dah 
comma Т - dah-dah-di-di-dah-dah 
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It is not necessary that you be able to “copy” а code practice exercise 
perfectly before going on to the next. In fact, you will find that the best 
way to improve your receiving ability is to receive code at a speed just be- 
yond that at which you can make solid copy. 

Also, when you fail to recognize a code character immediately, skip it 
and be ready for the next one. Otherwise, you will end up missing several 
characters; possibly an entire word. 

Regardless of whether you are a beginning code student or simply using 
this course to increase your code speed, maximum benefits will be derived 
if you start with the slower code speeds and work up. 

Now turn on your record player and begin transcribing Practice Exercise 
1. Do not refer to the cumulative diagram and do not look at the answers 
until you are finished with the exercise. After checking your answers, take 
your key and code-practice oscillator and send the same code characters you 
heard in the practice exercise. (Use the answer sheet that follows as a 
guide.) In this way you will increase your sending and receiving ability at 


the same time. 
When you are ready, turn on the record player and begin. 


PRACTICE EXERCISE 1 (4 WPM) 
3-Letter Word Groups 


ANY AND ACT AID ARE 
AXE BAD BAN BOY 
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QUIZ 
GAFF 


TEN 
HOME 


TOAD 
MOTE 


PRACTICE EXERCISE 2 (5 WPM) 
4-Letter Word Groups 


EARN URGE OTIC 
BEND PACK HEAT 


PRACTICE EXERCISE 3 (6 WPM) 
Mixed Word Groups 


END NAME DATE MOAT 
HAND SAND SITE 


PRACTICE EXERCISE 4 (7 WPM) 
Mixed Word Groups 


TOOTH TENT TIME 
MOTH MOTION MITTEN 
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PRACTICE EXERCISE 5 (8 WPM) 
5-Letter Code Groups 


XMJSE ABEFD DCKPS AJZKY 
НМРУ] OWEGH CRDVW 


PRACTICE EXERCISE 6 (9 WPM) 


5-Letter Code Groups 


BZCNS ZXMVU EOMHT SSCGW 
WNAXB LPBCZ VNGAL BVABW 
PRACTICE EXERCISE 7 (10 WPM) 
5-Letter Code Groups 
LTWEF PLSKA HNCFL CHOPF 
VBNHT 


JKDIE OPRYT CGDET 


PRACTICE EXERCISE 8 (12 WPM) 
5-Letter Code Groups 


H3STM BSTJD 6VU5SH 5H545 WHCNP 
BV65H SES4V T889B4 12BAS СНРМ] 


PRACTICE EXERCISE 9 (14 М/РМ) 


Plain Language 


MEN JEOPARDIZED THE SAFETY OF ALL ON BOARD ALTHO 
WITH EXTRA CARE 


PRACTICE EXERCISE 10 (16 WPM) 


Plain Language 


TO HENRY SMITH 1956 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON MASS 
- YOUR RADIO RECEIVED 
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PRACTICE EXERCISE 11 (18 WPM) 
Mixed Phrases 


FAIRFAX BLVD WITH BREAD REDUCED 185 CENTS АКЕ? PER 
LOAF. PREFERRED STOCK HAS NO VOTING PRIVILEGES 


PRACTICE EXERCISE 12 (20 WPM) 
Mixed Phrases 


FULLY PREPAID 13498 1/2 SINCE LAST SPRING, STOCK TOO 
MUCH WATERED. -- PLEASANT DREAMS, FALLING MARKET 
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PRACTICE EXERCISE 13 (22 WPM) 
Mixed Phrases 


SAMPLES BY MAIL, FRACTIONS SEEM HARD TO GET 433/4, 
10 EAST HURON STREET SIG. -- SUMMONS COURAGE 
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Section 4 


Using the Telegraph Key 


Sending the code is an art in itself, and requires a lot of practice if the 
proper rhythm is to be attained. The majority of students find it easier to 
send the code than to receive it. Both techniques, however, are equally im- 
portant. Your initial sending practice should be directed toward accuracy 
rather than speed. It is important that you learn to send correctly from the 
start, otherwise you may develop some bad habits that can be difficult to 
overcome. In sending the code, never sacrifice accuracy for speed. Regard- 
less of how well you can receive the code, you must develop a good “fist” 
(style in forming the code characters), if the operator to whom you are 
sending is to decipher the message correctly. By the same token, your ге- 
ceiving ability can be hampered by a sender who is inaccurate or uncertain 
— this type of operator is commonly referred to as a “lid.” Increase your 
sending speed in proportion to your receiving capabilities. In actual tele- 
graph operation you will find that it is a good practice not to send faster 
than you can receive, otherwise you may get "snowed under." 
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THE STANDARD TELEGRAPH KEY 


The most popular code sending device is the standard, or conventional, 
telegraph key shown in Fig. 23. This is the type of key recommended for 
the beginner and those preparing to take an FCC license examination. А1- 
though a number of speed-sending devices are available, a manual key such 
as the one shown here, is generally what you will be required to use when 
you take your FCC code examination. It is better by far to become pro- 


ficient in the use of this type of key before attempting to use one of the semi- 
automatic or automatic sending devices. 


Key Adjustment 


As you can see from Fig. 23, there are four basic adjustments on this 
type of key. Screws 1 and 2 (on either side of the movable arm) permit the 
arm to be positioned so that the contact points are aligned. These same 


ADJUSTMENT NO.| AND NO.2 


PIVOT AND CENTERING 








LOCK NUT 


ADJUSTMENT NO. 4 


ADJUSTMENT NO.3 
SPRING TENSION 


CONTACT SPACING 
> 


LOCK NUT 


. 


KEY (KNOB CONTACT POINTS Lock NUT 


Fig. 23. The standard telegraph key. 
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screws permit adjustment of the pivot tension. The latter adjustment should 
be made so that the key can be moved up and down freely but without 
noticeable side play. The locking nuts are provided to secure the 
adjustments. 

Adjustment screw Чо. 3 in Fig. 23 permits the spacing between the con- 
tact points to be varied. This adjustment should be made to allow from 
1/32 to 1/16 of an inch clearance between the contact points. The exact 
spacing, however, will depend on the individual using the key. It may be 
easier at first to use a rather wide spacing; but as you increase your sending 
speed, you will probably find yourself adjusting the key so that there is less 
and less spacing between the contacts. 

Adjustment No. 4 controls the spring tension on the key. This adjustment 
should be made so that the contacts separate the instant you release the 
pressure on the key knob. There should not, however, be too much spring 
tension, otherwise your hand will become fatigued very quickly. On the 
other hand the spring tension should not be insufficient either—it can cause 
the code characters to sound slurred and uncertain rather than clean and 
precise. 


How to Hold The Key 


In most code courses you will find considerable emphasis placed on how 
to hold the Key. Actually, it makes little difference as long as you use the 
position that is most comfortable for you. Fig. 24 shows the conventional 
grip used by the majority of CW operators. This generally accepted grip 
has been found to afford maximum comfort and freedom of movement. 
Again, it depends on the individual. At any rate, try this position first and 
see how it works out. Place the key on a surface which permits the entire 
forearm to rest at a level position. Keep your fingers loose. When they are 
tense it can not only cause your sending to be erratic, but also cause your 


hand to tire very rapidly. Most people find it easier to relax by keeping the 
fingers rounded. 
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Fig. 24. Recommended method of gripping the key. 


CODE-PRACTICE OSCILLATORS 


In addition to a telegraph key you will need some type of audio oscillator 
or buzzer for your sending practice. Buzzer-type code practice devices cost 
very little and are readily available from radio supply houses or your local 
electronics parts distributor. Better still is the code practice oscillator which 
has a clearer and more stable tone. Code oscillators are also relatively in- 
expensive; they are available commercially in kit form or as factory-built 
units. 

There are several basic types of code-practice oscillators. Some use tran- 
sistors and require dry-cell batteries for power; others use vacuum tubes 
and operate from the standard 117-volt AC house current. Earphones are 
generally used as the sound reproducer with the low-power transistorized 
oscillators; whereas the higher-powered transistor and vacuum-tube models 
are capable of operating a speaker. (In the latter case there may be pro- 
vision for earphones also.) Figs. 25 and 26 show two examples of com- 
mercial transistorized code-practice oscillators. 
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Knight 
d^ 


TRANSISTOR 
сор PRACTICE 
OSCILLATOR 


Courtesy Allied Radio 
Fig. 25. A simple transistorized code-practice oscillator built from a kit. 





Courtesy GC Electronics Co. 
Fig. 26. Another type of code-practice oscillator available in kit form. 


Code-Practice Oscillators You Can Build 


Since code-practice oscillators are relatively simple devices, you may pre- 
fer to build your own. This being the case, you will find schematics for 
several different types in Figs. 27 through 30. All part numbers and com- 
ponent values are indicated. 

The code oscillator in Fig. 27 employs two 2N107 transistors and is pow- 
ered by a single 1.5-volt flashlight cell. The output is fed to headphones. 

In Fig. 28 is another type of audio oscillator. This one requires very few 
components and is easy to construct. Here, a single transistor (2N107) is 
employed to drive a set of headphones. Unlike the previous circuit, this one 
has a pitch control which permits the frequency of the tone to be varied. 
Two 1.5-volt flashlight cells are connected in series to provide (һе 3 volts 
DC required for circuit operation. 





Fig. 27. A two-transistor code-practice oscillator. 
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HEADPHONES 
(MAGNETIC) 










KEY pıTCH 
m CONTROL 
Ve 


TRIAD TY-57X 
ARGONNE AR-12 


PITCH CONTROL 





200V 


Fig. 29. Code-practice oscillator capable of driving a speaker. 
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.02mfd 








UNIVERSAL 
AUDIO OUTPUT 
TRANSFORMER 
(CENTER TAPPED) 





30mfd 50mfd 
150V 150V 






Fig. 30. A simple vacuum-tube code-practice oscillator. 


Fig. 29 shows another type of transistorized code-practice oscillator. Un- 
like the two previous oscillators however, this one delivers enough power 
to drive a speaker. (A set of headphones can be used in place of the 
speaker if you prefer.) A single 2N256 power transistor requiring 12 volts 
DC is employed in this circuit. A pitch control is also provided. 

Still another type of code-practice oscillator is shown in Fig. 30. This 
circuit employs a 117N7GT vacuum tube and operates directly from the 
117-volt AC power line. The diode section of this tube serves as the recti- 
fier and the pentode section as an oscillator-amplifier. The output of this 
circuit is sufficient to drive a speaker, but headphones may be used instead 


if desired. 
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Section 5 


Advanced Practice 


After you have become proficient in the use of the standard telegraph 
key, you can increase your code speed even further by using one of the 
automatic or semiautomatic keying devices. The terms semiautomatic and 
automatic do not imply that manual manipulation of the key is not required. 


On the contrary, it is. 
SPEED KEYS 


With a semiautomatic key, such as the one shown in Fig. 31, moving the 
key to the right produces a series of evenly spaced dits automatically. The 
dahs, however, must be produced manually by moving the keying lever to 
the left. 

Fig. 32 shows another speed-sending device known as an electronic 
keyer. This particular system can be used for either semiautomatic or auto- 
matic operation, depending on the setting of the selector switch on the con- 





Fig. 31. А semiautomatic key, more commonly referred to as a "bug." 


trol unit. Another type of speed key is shown in Fig. 33. Known as the 
Vibrokeyer, this device is designed to handle the manual manipulation of 
any of the electronic keyers. 

Even though you may be able to handle a standard key quite well, you 
will find that much additional practice is needed before you can master the 
semiautomatic key (commonly referred to as a "bug") or the automatic 
keyer. But when you are able to handle a speed key with confidence, your 
time and effort will be reflected in your increased sending ability. It is not 
uncommon to find competent CW operators capable of "snapping out" the 
Morse code at speeds of 40 words per minute or better with one of these 
devices. The length of time required to send coded messages can also be 
reduced by using a system of code abbreviations, the more common of 


which are listed in Appendix D. 
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Fig. 32. Ап electronic keying system that will permit either automatic ог 
semiautomatic operation. 


ADDITIONAL RECEIVING PRACTICE 


After you have completed all of the code exercises in this course, you 
may desire some additional receiving practice. If you wish to operate above 
22 words per minute, you migbt begin by playing the practice exercises 
over again, only this time at 45 rpm instead of 33/8. А typewriter can be 
used to great advantage in transcribing at the higher code speeds. 
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Courtesy The Vibroplex Company, Inc. 


Fig. 33. The Vibrokeyer, designed for use with any of the electronic keyers. 


Should you be planning face-to-face code-practice sessions, make sure 
that the person who sends you the code has a good "fist." Otherwise, you 
could easily retard your progress. If a communications receiver is available 
you will find that it provides one of the best means of acquiring the addi- 
tional code practice you need. W1AW, the American Radio Relay League 
station in West Hartford, Conn., and K6USN, the US Naval Reserve station 
at Treasure Island, San Francisco, California, both provide regular “оп the 
air” code-practice sessions. Their precise sending will take you up to code 
speeds of 40 words per minute or faster. A copy of the complete up-to-the- 
minute schedule of these code practice sessions can be obtained without 
charge by writing the American Radio Relay League, 38 La Salle Rd., West 
Hartford 7, Connecticut. 
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Appendix А 


Code-Speed Requirements for ЕСС 
License Examinations 


AMATEUR RADIO LICENSE CODE SPEED 

(Send and Receive) 
NOVICE! CLASS: T сте семен ы бе есөн ытын 5 wpm 
Technican Class .......................................................2  .2121.. 5 мрт 
CC MMC ————————————— 13 wpm 
Amateur Extra: Class: sins ia 20 wpm 
COMMERCIAL OPERATORS LICENSE 

CODE SPEED 

(Send and Receive) 

Code Groups Plain Language 

3rd Class Radiotelegraph .............................- 16 wpm 20 wpm 
2nd Class Radiotelegraph ............................ 16 wpm 20 wpm 
Ist Class Radiotelegraph ..........................-... 16 wpm 20 wpm 
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Appendix В 


Тһе R-S-T Signal Reporting System 


Readability (R) 


1. Unreadable. 
2. Barely readable, occasional words distinguishable. 
3. Readable with considerable difficulty. 
4. Readable with practically no difficulty. 
5. Perfectly readable. 
Signal Strength (S) 
1. Faint signals, barely perceptible. 
2. Very weak signals. 
3. Weak signals. 
4. Fair signals. 
5. Fairly good signals. 
6. Good signals. 
7. Moderately strong signals. 
8. Strong signals. 
9. Extremely strong signals. 


со 
о 


LONDAN = 


Tone (T) 


Extremely rough hissing note. 
Very rough AC note, no trace of musicality. 


. Rough low-pitched AC note, slightly musical. 


Rather rough AC note, moderately musical. 
Musically-modulated note. 

Modulated note, slight trace of whistle. 
Near-DC note, smooth ripple. 

Good-DC note, just a trace of ripple. 


„ Purest DC note. 
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QRG 


ORH 
ORI 


QRK 


QRL 


QRM 
QRN 
QRO 
QRP 


Appendix C 


Тһе О Signals 


Will you tell me my exact frequency (or that of... )? 

Your exact frequency (or that of ...)is...kc. 

Does my frequency vary? Your frequency varies. 

How is the tone of my transmission? The tone of your transmission 
is... (1. Good; 2. Variable; 3. Bad). 

What is the readability of my signals (or those of . . . )? The read- 
ability of your signals (or those of . . .) is... (1. Unreadable; 2. 
Readable now and then; 3. Readable but with difficulty; 4. Read- 
able; 5. Perfectly readable). 

Are you busy? I am busy (or I am busy with... ). Please do not 
interfere. 

Are you being interfered with? Т am interfered with. 

Are you troubled by static? І am being troubled by static. 

Must l increase power? Increase power. 

Must I decrease power? Decrease power. 
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ORO 
ORS 
ORT 
ORU 
ORV 


Shall I send faster? Send faster (... wpm). 

Shall I send more slowly? Send more slowly (... wpm). 

Shall I stop sending? Stop sending. 

Have you anything for me? I have nothing for you. 

Are you ready? I am ready. 

Shall I tell . . . that you are calling him оп... kc? 

Please inform . . . that I am calling him оп... kc. 

When will you call me again? I will call you again at . . . hours (on 
sea KOS) 

Who is calling me? You are being called by... (оп... kc.). 

What is the strength of my signals (or those of . . . )? The strength 
of your signals (or those of... ) is.. .(1. Scarcely perceptible; 
2. Weak; 3. Fairly good; 4. Good; 5. Very good). 

Are my signals fading? Your signals are fading. 

Is my keying defective? Your keying is defective. 

Shall I send . . . messages at a time? Send . . . messages ät a time. 

Can you acknowledge receipt? I am acknowledging receipt. 

Shall I repeat the last message which I sent you, or some previous 
message? Repeat the last message which you sent me (or mes- 
sage(s) number(s) . . . ). 

Can you communicate with . . . direct or by relay? I can communi- 
cate with . . . direct (or by relay through... ). 

Will you relay to... ? I will relay to... 

Shall I send a series of Vs on this frequency (or... kc)? Send a 
series of V's on this frequency (or...kc.). 

Will you send оп this frequency (or оп... kc.)? I am going to send 
on this frequency (or оп... Кс.). 

Will you listen to... оп... kc? I am listening to... оп... 
kc. 

Shall I change to transmission on another frequency? Change to 
transmission on another frequency (or оп... kc.). 


057 Shall I send each word or group more than once? Send each word 
or group twice (ог... times). 

ОТА Shall I cancel message number . .. as if it had not been sent? 
Cancel message number ... as if it had not been sent. 

QTB Do you agree with my counting of words? I do not agree with your 
counting of words; I will repeat the first letter or digit of each word 


or group. 
QTC How many messages have you to send? I һауе... messages for you 
(ог ог... ). 


ОТН What is your location? My location is... 
QTR What is the exact time? The time is... 
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Nm 


АА 
АВ 
АВТ 
ADR 
AGN 
ANT 
BCI 
BCL 
BK 
BN 
B4 

С 
СЕМ 
ск 
СІ. 
CLD-CLG 
CUD 


Appendix D 


Common CW Abbreviations 


All after 

All before 

About 

Address 

Again 

Antenna 

Broadcast interference 
Broadcast listener 

Break; break me; break in 
All between; been 

Before 

Yes 

Confirm; I confirm 

Check 

I am closing my station; call 
Called; calling 

Could 
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CUL 
CUM 
CW 
DLD-DLVD 
DX 
ECO 
FB 
GA 
GB 
GBA 
GE 
GG 
GM 
GN 
GND 
GUD 
HI 
HR 


See you later 

Come 

Continuous wave 

Delivered 

Distance 

Electron-coupled oscillator 
Fine business; excellent 

Go ahead (or resume sending) 
Good-by 

Give better address 

Good evening 

Going 

Good morning 

Good night 

Ground 

Good 

The telegraphic laugh; high 
Here; hear 

Have 

How 

A poor operator 
Milliamperes 

Message; prefix to radiogram 
No 

Nothing doing 

Nothing; I have nothing for you 
Number 

Now; I resume transmission 
Old boy 

Old man 

Operator 


OSC 
OT 
PBL 
PSE-PLS 
PWR 
PX 

R 
RAC 
RCD 
REF 
RPT 
SED 
SEZ 
SIG 
SINE 
SKED 
SRI 
SVC 
TFC 
TMW 
TNX-TKS 
TT 
TU 
TVI 
TVL 
TXT 
UR-URS 
VFO 
VY 
WA 
WB 


Oscillator 

Old timer; old top 

Preamble 

Please 

Power 

Press 

Received as transmitted; are 
Rectified alternating current 
Received 

Refer to; referring to; reference 
Repeat; I repeat 

Said 

Says 

Signature; signal 

Operator’s personal initials or nickname 
Schedule 

Sorry 

Service; prefix to service message 
Traffic 

Tomorrow 

Thanks 

That 

Thank you 

Television interference 
Television listener 

Text 

Your; you’re; yours 
Variable-frequency oscillator 
Very 

Word after 

Word before 
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WD-WDS 
WKD-WKG 
WL 

WUD 

WX 

XMTR 
XTAL 

YF (XYL) 
YL 
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Word; words 
Worked; working 
Well; will 
Would 
Weather 
Transmitter 
Crystal 

Wife 

Young lady 
Best regards 
Love and kisses 


This is the remarkably effective new 


INTERNATIONAL CODE TRAINING SYSTEM 


by International Teaching Systems, Inc. 


You are about to learn the International Morse code by a new, 
tested and proven, scientifically-programmed method. This course 
will enable you to learn to send and receive code in less time, and 
with greater speed and accuracy, than is normally possible using 
conventional methods heretofore accepted as standard. 


Learning the code is like learning a different language, which 
consists of tone combinations representing the various numbers, 
punctuaton marks, and letters of the alphabet. To become proficient 
in the use of this language requires skill that can be best developed 
through the use of a professionally planned training system. 


Howard W. Sams International Code Training System, in test 
after test, has proved more effective in teaching code than any other 
method developed to date. Used as directed, it is guaranteed to 
build thorough and precise knowledge of the code with the least 
effort and in the shortest possible time. Further aid is provided by 
text sections on code practice devices and oscillators, common pit- 
falls to avoid, setting up practice sessions, high-speed sending 
devices, and automatic code-sending equipment. 


| HOWARD W. SAMS & СО., INC. 
2 THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., INC. 


